THE MAN I KNEW

and all the army were very depressed by the constant
retreat.

Douglas's letters were now coming a little more regu-
larly, and he always enclosed a few leaves of the diary which
he had promised to keep for me every day, but explained
that there could be but few pages owing to the rapidity with
which they were retreating. He had little enough time for
sleep, let alone for sending letters to me, but it is interesting
to note that these hastily written pages of Douglas's diary
turned out to be the only comprehensive record of that early
part of the war.

The next time I heard from him his troops were still on
the move, but the Germans seemed to be beginning to fall
back somewhat. This I gathered was the beginning of the
battle of the Marne. He finished that letter by remarking
that he could hear a good deal of firing north of the Aisne,
which might mean that the enemy were making a stand.

Douglas's headquarters were now at Moulin le Bas, and
from there I heard the full details of the retreat and the battle
of the Marne. The ist Corps was still having a very bad
time, but had made a splendid crossing of the river Aisne,
special mention being made of Generals Lomax and Bulfin.
The ist Division, holding a position on the Aisne, was
being shelled from all sides, whilst the other parts of the
army were coming into line. The Germans seemed to think
their artillery could do everything. However, our men, in
spite of the cold and wet, and the difficulties in cooking their
food, were holding their positions with great determination.
Mention was also made of the difficulties of the staff during
the retreat. Organisation was much hampered owing to the
shortage of roads at their disposal

About this time I heard from Sir Clive Wigram, private
secretary to the King, saying that probably my husband's
diaries would in future go direct to Buckingham Palace and
would be passed on to me afterwards. This worried me very
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